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A REVISED CONCEPTION OF CAUSATION AND ITS 
IMPLICATIONS? 


O identify causation with sequence is a matter of established 
practise. Frequently, however, ‘‘change’’ is given as the more 
distinctive feature of causation. But the passage from ‘‘change’’ 
to ‘‘sequence’”’ is a short step. For when the question is raised: 
What constitutes the cause or existence of change? the answer invari- 
ably follows: the antecendent (or antecedents) that regularly pre- 
cedes a change is its cause. Thus Mill may be taken as widely 
representative when he writes that ‘‘whether the cause and its effect 
be necessarily successive or not, the beginning of a phenomenon is 
what implies a cause, and causation is the law of succession of 
phenomena’’;? that is, ‘‘the beginning of a phenomenon [change] is 
what implies a cause,’’ but causation with him, notwithstanding, is a 
succession of phenomena, ‘‘whether the cause and its effect be neces- 
sarily successive or not.’’ I can not conceive of a passage more full 
of delicious confusion. But should we, on the other hand, insist 
that ‘‘change’’ in the form of origination, is not thus adequately 
explained, then Bradley, following in the spirit of Hume, offers the 
other common variant on the subject: ‘‘We may regard cause as an 
attempt to account rationally for change... . But the endeavor to 
find a satisfactory reason is fruitless.’’* Thus the history of causa- 
tion is briefly indicated: Causation is either an invariable sequence 
or it is purely and simply a matter of skepticism. Kant and his 
descendents, as we shall see, present no exception to this general 
position. It is not amazing that philosophy, thus pledged in causa- 
tion to succession, was led only to an evasive or negative conclusion. 
Rather is it praiseworthy that, thus pledged to a wrong path, philos- 


,ophy should frankly proclaim that its analysis of causation led to 


nothing. 
1 Read before the American Philosophical Association, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber, 1915. 
2‘*Logie,’’ page 248; 8th edition. 
3 ‘¢ Appearance and Reality,’’ page 54. 
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Closely bound up with causation is the attempt to define or, as is 
more common, to leave undefined, especially in its objective sense, 
that exceedingly vague and much-abused term, relation. What re- 
lations are, however, constitutes a specific question. Instead of a 
definition, a mere affirmation or denial of relations is what we fre- 
quently encounter. Often it is the fact of origin that is confounded 
with and substituted for a definition of relations. Without a prior 
definition of relations, however, their classification as internal and 
external is equally lacking in pith. In defining causation, I shall in 
a way also define the meaning and reality, such as it is, of relations. 
But in so doing I shall not attempt within the limits of this paper to 
state whether relations have an objective meaning and reality apart 
from causation. 

I 


In a study of causation, two things must from the outset be kept 
distinct ; namely, causation and uniform recurrence. Causation is 
one thing and uniform recurrence is another, and we merely invite 
defeat when we substitute recurrence for the foundation of occur- 
rence. Put thus, their usual identification certainly reflects curious 
confusion. But a mere statement of the confusion does not carry us 
very far. What it should do is to apprise us of the necessity to define 
each of them more fully in its own specific nature. Not until then 
would it seem permissible on our part to add that they are one and 
the same thing or two different things. Before subscribing to the 
error, then, that uniform recurrence 7s causation,* I would urge that 
we first inquire into the nature of each. 

For, by way of argument, let us assume that causation has its 
differentia in the fact of sequence. This characterization, however, 
soon proves its inadequacy. Nor do we improve matters when, in 
the course of time, we prefix ‘‘invariable’’ to sequence. For the 
problem that would return is, how to differentiate this form of an 
invariable sequence from other possible forms of it. Thus time, for 
example, in its divisions of past, present, and future, involves a se- 
quence no less invariable than that asserted of causation.® Causal 
sequence, therefore, must involve something more or something dif- 
ferent from what it shares in common with other forms of an invari- 
able sequence to justify its status as a distinct phase of human ex- 

4 How Mill in particular makes all the facts in his extended analysis of 
causation fit into this formula is interesting reading. 

5In this connection, I beg the reader to recall Mill’s defense of causation 
as an invariable sequence against ‘‘the objection,’’ as he writes, ‘‘ very plausibly 
urged by Dr. Reid, namely, that according to this doctrine night must be the 


cause of day, and day the cause of night; since these phenomena have invariably 
succeeded one another from the beginning of the world.’’ ‘‘Logic,’’ page 244. 
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perience. Can we give evidence of this something more or different? 
Thus pressed, suppose we fall back upon the element of change. But 
if causation be identified with sequence, the change-aspect of causa- 
tion, as perceived in the statement of Mill, is sublimated into a mere 
succession of independent, static units. Hume’s own position on the 
subject is a commonplace: ‘‘every effect is distinct from its cause. 
It could not, therefore, be discovered in the cause.’’ Not to appear 
niggardly, however, let us admit the element of change. But even 
with the element of change incorporated, would causation as an in- 
variable sequence differ from, let us again say, time? They would not 
differ from each other in so far as we affirmed that change in time, 
as denoted by the terms past, present, and future, was of the same 
general order as change in causation, denoted by the terms cause and 
effect. But if we do not establish a difference between them in point 
of ‘‘change’’ or ‘‘succession,’’ we of necessity fail as yet to differ- 
entiate causation from time, or time from causation. Yet forthwith 
to identify them is not justifiable, although at this point such pro- 
cedure is common; for in the event of their identification, we ought 
to guard against the use of two terms, apparently so different, for 
one and the same thing. If, however, in the belief that causation is 
something distinct, we push our analysis a little further, we would 
soon see that ‘‘change’’ in causation differs from that of time in 
three fundamental respects. In the first place, change is not only 
central to causation, but it is empirically determinable, whereas the 
reality of an actual change in time is rather, like time itself, an 
inferential existence based upon the reality of some accepted form of 
an empirical change. Hence, in causation, it is the idea of discon- 
tinuity that comes to the front; in ‘‘time,’’ it is the idea of continuity. 
Secondly, a causal change is empirically conditionable, whereas a 
change in time is neither empirical nor empirically conditionable. 
By the phrase ‘‘empirically conditionable,’’ I mean that every spe- 
cific instance of causation either is, or in the postulate of every 
science is assumed to be, under the control of a specific number of 
specific objects® (or things) to the exclusion of others. Thirdly, 
causation is often reversible, whereas time, for all we know of it, is 
not reversible. Thus, for example, chemists affirm that every chem- 
ical compound is of the reversible type; that is, the effect of a cause 
may in turn become the cause of the original cause. The fact that 
every instance of causation is not convertible does not affect the con- 
clusion that many instances of causation are convertible, whereas 
time never is. Now convertibility emphatically proves that causation 


6I use the word ‘‘object’’ in its loose and general meaning. The problems 
it involves for causation may, for the present, be entirely discounted. 
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may work backward as well as forward. In a consideration of con- 
vertibility, then, we have to take note of a distinction that is not only 
radical in its bearing upon any conception of causation itself, but one 
that is in high degree directly destructive of that wide but erroneous 
tendency to unite or identify causation with time. Causation is thus 
distinguished from time by the fact that the former embraces, as 
essentially vital to it, certain characteristics totally lacking in the 
latter. Our decisions were attained, however, by abandoning the 
element of sequence in causation for that of change. The question 
as to whether sequence is at all relevant to causation will return for 
discussion under several different forms. Generalizing, we reach the 
conclusion that a causal situation is distinguished from a non-causal 
one by the mere presence or absence in a given situation of an em- 
pirically determinable change. Holding to the fact, then, that every 
empirically determinable change is an instance of causation, we may 
add that some of its additional characteristics are that it is empiri- 
cally conditionable and often reversible. Other characteristics of 
causation will be made evident in the course of the discussion. Here, 
however, we may affirm that a causal occurrence is thus obviously 
idexitifiable, and, of necessity, will remain so whether the occurrence 
ss regular or capricious. The fact of a regular or capricious recur- 
rence under similar conditions, would be a second distinct fact. 
Hence it will fall within the province of this paper, a little later on, 
to show that regular recurrence, in its aspect of regularity, is an 
event as distinct and unique in human experience as that of occur- 
rence. Accordingly the question as to whether occurrences regu- 
larly repeat themselves constitutes one problem. The question as to 
the foundation of an occurrence constitutes another. We may answer 
the first question in one way or another; but the problem of occur- 
rence would not be at all affected by the conclusions reached in 
respect to recurrence. First, then, let us direct attention to the sub- 
ject of occurrence. 


II 


A ‘‘cause’’ in the full meaning of the word is not only an object 
that precedes an event, called an effect, but it is further assumed to 
be something from which the effect itself issues forth. Our failure 
to lay bare the particular principle of our search is to be ascribed 
to our neglect adequately to analyze a ‘‘cause.’’ To begin with, a 
‘‘cause’’ never consists of one object only, nor, on the other hand, 
does it consist of all existing objects. A limited number of objects 
represents in every case the specific cause of a specific effect. If 
this were not true, a change would in large measure forfeit its con- 
ditional and empirical character. For in the statement that a given 
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change is conditioned, the fact of an agency is less frequently im- 
plied than the inclusion of certain objects to the exclusion of others. 
That, out of a vast multitude of objects, we select a specific number 
of them as the elements of a cause, is a commonplace in logic. The 
reason we offer is that the origination of an event, however inscru- 
table, is, notwithstanding, entirely within the control of the specific 
objects involved. But this so-called inscrutable element should, as I 
shall take pains to prove, be pushed back two additional steps. 
Thus, let us accept A, B, and C as the cause of LE, their effect. By 
including A, B, and C in the cause we merely invoke a principle that 
in its turn excludes D, F, and G as elements within this specific cause, 
Such instruction is the burden of logical methods. But an additional 
bit of information remains to be added; namely, that A, B, and C 
may exist without producing the ‘‘effect’? ZH. Wherein, then, lies 
the difference between these two manifestations of A, B, and C? 
My answer is brief. The difference lies in what I shall term for the 
present the principle of interaction. Moreover, it should be noted 
that the interaction is between the elements constituting the cause 
and not between the cause and the effect. Thus relevancy plus 
interaction yields the result, but relevancy minus interaction, or 
irrelevancy by itself, does not. The cause of an occurrence, there- 
fore, primarily draws attention to the elements of a cause. Even 
then, however, we satisfy the demands of one problem only when we 
turn to hydrogen, oxygen, and the electric spark as the relevant 
objects of the effect ‘‘water.’’ Two additional problems would de- 
mand explanation; the problem of relevancy versus irrelevancy, and 
the problem of interaction versus non-interaction. 

When our interest is in ‘‘what’’ combined with ‘‘what’’ is the 
cause of another particularized ‘‘what,’’ sequence may suffice as a 
methodological description of causation, because causation is empir- 
ically conditionable and because causation is regular, or is assumed 
to be regular, in the mode of its behavior. But to direct attention 
to a bare correlation of ‘‘whats,’’ and by so doing to draw attention 
from the facts of occurrence and relevancy—however valid this may 
be in the pursuit of certain problems—ceases to be valid when the 
result of the analysis is offered in conjunction with regular occur- 
rence as an adequate analysis of causation. The play ‘‘Hamlet”’ 
with the prince left out would offer less in the way of caricature. 
For let us ask the simple question: Will A and B taken together be 
followed by C? Suppose, for the sake of the argument, we answer 
in the affirmative. Next, let us ask if C is different from either A or 
B? Suppose, overlooking certain difficulties, we again answer in the 
affirmative. Here, then, we have the factor of ‘‘change’’ in the 
form of an origination. As an aspect of experience it is as clearly 
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distinguishable as any other. Hence, it not only needs explanation, 
but it would persist in demanding explanation, whether it occurred 
with variation in the history of the universe or whether it recurred 
without variation. For the present, the history of thought is suf- 
ficient evidence that, ignored or overlooked, origination does with no 
ending return to plague us. The fact of origination granted, the 
statement I now advance is that in seeking its cause, we meet a prob- 
lem of the same general order as would confront us in seeking the 
cause of such events as sound or motion.’ 

But to this mode of approach tradition might seem to close the 
door. Thus, I might be asked: Does not this very reference of an 
effect to a cause, in an inquiry directed to an empirical proof of its 
objective reality, imply a prior faith in the existence of the very 
thing under discussion? In the demand itself, it might be said, are 
you not acting in response to a principle, subjective or a priori, that 
compromises the whole problem at issue? But this type of objection, 
I rejoin, confuses two very distinct things. It confuses the problem 
involved in a possible connection of an effect with a cause (which 
may be either subjective or objective in its foundation), with the 
problem involved in the bare cause of an empirical origination. In 
fact, if cause and effect have a connection, it may be that the 
‘‘cause’’ of an empirical origination yields the most unquestioned 
principle in its support. Thus Hume, by the help of custom, estab- 
lished one kind of linkage between them; but the principle made 
evident in the second inquiry may itself function to correct custom. 
And if, upon Kantian ground, we affirm a pure thought-basis for 
the linkage, the degree of dependence in thought upon a like empir- 
ical basis would remain an open question; and to the extent of a 
dependence in thought, give evidence of an existing independent 
order. In fact, it is in view of the issue here created, that I now 
make the specific claim that causation, conceived as a sequence, not 
only compromises the special question at issue in causation (Kant 
being the most striking failure), but that causation, thus conceived, 
never comes to the possession of a foundation that is not in some 
form or other purely subjective or thought-made. Tradition, taken 
in plain facts, has enforced little else. The mistake of tradition lies, 
therefore, not in its analysis of causation as sequence, but, rather, in 
the identification of causation with sequence. As a correction 
thereof, I would, in the first place, identify causation with an em- 
pirically determinable and an empirically conditionable type of 

7 My aim, to be sure, is not to unravel all the mystery thus naturally em- 
braced, but to push it back, as I said, two steps—steps of a radical significance 


for metaphysics. See two other articles of mine in this JoURNAL; Vol. XI., page 
655, and Vol. XIII., page 253. 
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phenomenon; and, in the second place, still more narrowly identify 
causation with the cause of an ‘‘origination,’’ which like sound or 
motion may be viewed as existing in specific instances or as a speci- 
fically generalized type of phenomenon. 

I term ‘‘origination,’’ then, a specific type of thing, just as I 
would term sound or motion a specific type of thing, without enter- 
ing upon the discussion, here irrelevant, how or by what process of 
thought we come to the acceptance of this or any other of the variety 
of distinctions commonly affirmed in human experience. By the 
term ‘‘origination’’ I imply merely the partial or complete extinc- 
tion of A, B, and C, in their formation of E, as, for example, the 
extinction of hydrogen and oxygen in their formation of water. 
However far we push our analysis, we shall continue to find sufficient 
mystery. The fact remains, nevertheless, that the passage of hydro- 
gen and oxygen into water is a passage so radical in form as to give 
rise and shape to an aspect of experience as distinct as that of 
motion or sound. Accepting extinction and origination, then, as 
facts, I would raise the question: What constitutes their cause? And 
to this question I venture the answer: the cause lies in the inter- 
action of its relevant elements, with the emphasis now, not upon 
relevancy, but upon the principle of interaction. I shall consider 
the matter of relevancy more fully a little later. 

The difference in the capacity of an object in one situation or in 
a number of them to act, and in another situation or series of them 
not to act upon other specific objects is, as a general characteristic 
of objects, a distinct fact of experience. The fact that interaction 
may, from the standpoint of a sensuous cognition, be inferential in 
its status, in no way invalidates the fact that a given object, A, is 
inert in respect to B and C, but active or effective in respect to D 
and Z. Thus viewed, change is a mere sign or index of (1) the ex- 
istence and (2) the characterization of interaction. (1) As a sign 
of its existence, an effect or change constitutes merely an objective 
(and not a purposive or subjective) principle in the determination 
of relevancy versus irrelevancy ;* and (2) an effect or change char- 
acterizes the interaction existing between the relevant objects of a 
cause as of this or that kind; namely, physical, chemical, psychical, 
moral, or whatnot. Hence, we may abstract this property in ob- 
jects—of interaction or non-interaction—and not concern ourselves 

8 Note, please, that the interaction (hence the relation or connection) is not 
between the effect and the cause, but between the objects, which, taken together 
to the exclusion of other objects, constitute the ‘‘cause.’’ ‘‘We do not proceed 
in causation from a ‘relation’ to ‘change,’ but we proceed from a ‘change’ to the 
claim that such objects as involve a change indicate a dependence or connection 


—a relation—which neutral objects, by comparison, are seen to lack.’’ I quote 
from an earlier article of mine in this JOURNAL, Vol. XI., pages 658-663. 
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further with the specific kind of interaction or non-interaction in- 
volved. It is in this generic sense, therefore, that I would reserve 
the term ‘‘interaction’’ as the foundation of bare occurrence. But 
when, turning our attention from the bare cause of an occurrence, 
which the generic term ‘‘interaction’’ adequately supplies, we in- 
quire into the cause of a particularized occurrence, as, for example, 
the cause of iridescence, then the more generic term ‘‘interaction”’ 
ceases to meet the demand. In the latter case our problem consists 
no longer in ascertaining the mere ground for occurrence, but, 
rather in determining ‘‘what’’ is combined with ‘‘what’’ in the 
accepted occurrence of another particularized ‘‘what.’’ An assur- 
ance in the existence of interaction is as inevitable as the recognized 
difference between merely ‘‘relevant whats’’ and ‘‘relevant whats 
plus change in one or more of them.’’ Our location of this prin- 
ciple in the relevant objects rather than elsewhere or nowhere is 
equally inevitable. To take a simple demonstration, consider hy- 
drogen and oxygen as jointly isolated; and then, solely by a varia- 
tion in their temperature, either have them initiate their extinction 
in the formation of water or have them fail to do so. Repeat the 
process to and fro and with or without the result as often as you 
like. Theu if you still remain loath to ascribe the ‘‘cause’’ of these 
differences—to produce and not to produce the result—to a differ- 
ence in the capacity of objects to act or not to act (especially when 
all other objects have been rigidly excluded), where may the ‘‘cause’’ 
be located? The question needs only to be stated to reveal the ab- 
surdity of any other answer than the one offered. 

But to affirm that interaction is as much an ultimate character- 
istic of a given group of objects as non-interaction, brings us, in 
metaphysics, in collision with much that, in Berkeley and Hume, has 
grown to be traditional. As opposed to Berkeley and Hume, chem- 
istry, for reasons that I shall set forth in connection with relevancy 
versus irrelevancy, has no scruples in substituting the term ‘‘prop- 
erties’’ for the term ‘‘qualities’’ in the identification of objects. 
What we find in Berkeley and Hume is a half-truth expressed dog- 
matically. They affirm, strongly enough, non-interaction or discon- 
nections in the existence of objects, but they also most emphatically 
deny interaction or connection. Thus Berkeley ceaselessly reiterates 
that objects are inert; that they have in them nothing of action, ac- 
tivity, or agency. ‘‘ All events,’’ as Hume writes, ‘‘seem entirely 
loose and separate. ... They seem conjoined, but never connected.’’ 
In meeting this position, I advance the statement that both connec- 
tion and disconnection, or, if we prefer, interaction and non-inter- 
action, are relative to the existence of a change. Hence, deny the 
reality of change, and you deny the reality of both, and that of 
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causation as well. Affirm the reality of change, and you have your 
sole basis for affirming the reality of any one of them. As such, they 
are equally ultimate, equally relative, and all of them alike, directly 
unobservable. Per se the terms connection, disconnection, and re- 
lation have no reality. All we have are objects either reciprocally 
effective as based upon an accepted empirical evidence of change, or 
reciprocally inert as based upon an accepted absence of an empirical 
change. Causation and non-causation, therefore, in the sense of bare 
occurrence, have their foundation in part at least in the two funda- 
mental matter-of-fact aspects—to act and not to act—that any spe- 
cific object may have in changing degree and variety with other 
objects. 

We may conclude, therefore, that objects as a matter-of-fact experi- 
ence interact, and fail to interact; and that different objects behave 
differently in this respect toward other objects. Objects, therefore, 
in their mutual dependence as well as in their mutual independence 
imply the existence of objective differences. Relevancy versus ir- 
relevancy, no less than interaction versus non-interaction, has its 
foundation, then, in differences in objects that are purely objective. 
For that objects operate thus differently in respect to each other is 
an indubitable fact. But that such differences are also incapable of 
a reduction to a sensuous equivalent is equally indubitable. Objects, 
therefore, in their mutual dependence and in their mutual inde- 
pendence (for the same object may be dependent in respect to certain 
objects and independent in respect to others) represent a range of 
mutual determination that is independent of any psychophysical 
agency. The main business of chemistry is the tabulation of such 
differences in the mutual behavior of objects. It is instructive to 
note that mere symbols are sufficient for it in the organization of its 
data. The reason for this is that a chemist is primarily interested, 
not in the differences that may be bound up with the direct and 
isolated identification of objects, but rather in that sphere of differ- 
ences incident to objects in their mutual operations. The operation 
or absence of operation disclosed in connection with the objects of its 
inquiry is accepted by the chemist as a fact of ultimate experience; 
hence, we must stand equally ready to accept differences in objects 
that are ultimate and objective (non-sensuous). The implication of 
their existence is as inevitable as the claims of chemistry to the stand- 
ing of a science. But it must not be overlooked that ultimate and 
objective differences are present in the reciprocal behavior of com- 
plex objects as clearly as in the reciprocal behavior of such more 
elementary objects as chemistry presents.° Thus the complex things, 


9 For a fuller elaboration of this issue, see this JOURNAL, Vol. XI., pages 
603-607; Vol. XIII., pages 253-256. 
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water, sugar, and lemon-juice, in respect to lemonade, are equally 
ultimate in their unique capacities to function one way rather than 
another—differences in objects that are independent of and inacces- 
sible to a sensuous cognition. The results of their reciprocal actions, 
notwithstanding, prove them to be ultimate, different, and real. The 
emancipation of epistemology from the leading-strings of psychology 
offers a tempting next-step in the way of an exposition.1® In the 
interest of the more immediate problem, causation, I merely mention 
the implication for epistemology, and pass on. 

In an analysis of causation, I find that several distinctions must 
be kept carefully in mind. These distinctions are best drawn forth 
by the aid of a simple concrete case of causation. The variations 
of one instance of it from others are not vital. Let us, therefore, 
consider the case of iron magnetized by the aid of electricity. First 
we have the iron and the electricity in their mutual independence ; 
then we have them in their interaction, in which state magnetism, 
although clearly dependent for its existence upon the interaction, 
nevertheless acquires a status as independent as iron and electricity 
prior to their interaction. Now in our ordinary way of dealing with 
the matter in metaphysics, we term the iron and the electricity the 
cause, magnetism the effect, and the process, a sequence. To affirm 
or deny a tie or a relation between cause and effect is the next step 
commonly adopted. But this ordinary procedure is easily shown to 
be an error. To begin with, it is not valid to speak of iron and 
electricity in their mutual independence as the cause. They do not 
exist as a ‘‘cause’’ until their interaction. But the interaction no 
sooner exists than the effect or some effect is also present. Now to 
speak of a cause as the foundation of an effect is misleading, if we 
fail, as we commonly do, to distinguish between iron and electricity 
in their mutual independence, and iron and electricity in their inter- 
action. In their mutual independence, they constitute no cause at 
all in the real sense of the word; and in their interaction, they are 
no longer mere cause, but also effect. How, then, out of this situa- 
tion can we extract a meaning for the term ‘‘sequence’’? 

For answer, I turn to Kant. He summarizes the foundation of 
causation in a brief passage. ‘‘It follows, first of all,’’ he writes, 
‘‘that I can not invert the order, and place that which happens be- 
fore that on which it follows; secondly, that whenever the ante- 
cedent state is there, the other event must follow inevitably and 
necessarily. Thus it happens that there arises an order among our 

10 Such an exposition would involve a proof to the effect that an individual 


is ‘‘neutral’’ as well as ‘‘effective’’ in the determination of reality. I have 
attempted this specific proof in Vol. XIII., pages 259-265 of this JOURNAL. 
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representations in which the present state points to an antecedent 
state... and connects that event with itself by necessity, in the suc- 
cession of time,! . . . as the condition of the synthetical unity of 
phenomena in time.’’’? This passage, easily recognized as typical 
in Kant’s struggle to make an a priori element of thought the founda- 
tion of an objective causation, resolves itself into three parts. In 
the first place, he states that causation is a non-reversible order. 
Now there is a sense in which causation does embody a non-reversible 
order; namely, the effect, magnetism, follows and does not precede 
the so-called cause, iron and electricity; but to the extent in which 
causation, as stated, is reversible, Kant’s statement is lacking in 
truth. Moreover, the causal order is not an order, as Kant would 
affirm, that of itself determines objects; rather is it an order of 
things, as has been pointed out, that is determined by objects. The 
proof of this is found in the fact, as already indicated, that an object 
may exist and have nothing follow it. Hence, when Kant claims, in 
the second place, ‘‘that whenever the antecedent state is there, the 
other event must follow inevitably and necessarily,’’ he states what is 
absolutely untrue of a non-causal situation and also of iron and elec- 
tricity prior to their interaction; for in neither case does anything 
follow. And if, in another situation of relevant objects, something 
does happen (I avoid the word follow), then Kant begs the very 
thing at issue when he fails, as he does, to discriminate, and to give 
the ground for discrimination, between the very different situations 
involved, and presented in our illustration. In the light of such 
omission it is not surprising that Kant remains unable to tell why in 
one case we call a given object an antecedent, in another, a conse- 
quent, and in a third, neither an antecedent nor a consequent. 

The third part of Kant’s argument introduces the subject of 
connection in causation. He holds that in the succession of time 
the present state of necessity points to and connects itself with an 
antecedent state. The connection he seeks to establish is a connec- 
tion in sequence. The connection involved in the interaction of the 
relevant elements of a cause is ignored. Yet the only basis that Kant, 
in the last analysis, offers in support of a connection in sequence is 
the need in thought, if you will, to unify a succession in time. He 
fails, in the first place, to perceive that ‘‘time’’ in itself offers no 
differentia of causation, since ‘‘time’’ is as much involved in the 
synthesis of a non-causal as of a causal situation. And, in the second 
place, he fails to note the réle of interaction, without which, however, 
his units (as illustrated) are iron, electricity, and magnetism in 


11‘ ‘Critique of Pure Reason,’’ Muller’s translation, page 162. 
12 Ibid., page 160, 
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their mutual independence. Hume’s formulation of the identical 
situation, therefore, is more within truth when he writes ‘‘that one 
event follows another, but we never can observe any tie between 
them’’; for, as with Kant, not only is the intervening fact of an 
interaction overlooked, but the connection is sought for in sequence 
and not between the multiple objects constituting the cause. For 
the foundation of a sequence, however, Hume offers custom. Now it 
is true that ‘‘custom”’ or a ‘‘synthetic unity in the succession of 
time’’ may yield a basis for a distinct type of sequence. But since 
a given effect, magnetism, can not be associated at random with any 
object or objects, but, by the principle of causal relevancy, is to be 
associated with certain objects only, then a principle must be admit- 
ted to exist which is not only independent of custom, but which, 
within certain limits, is itself invoked either to correct or determine 
custom. And the same thing may be said of Kant’s ‘‘synthesis.’’ 
For if it were true, as he affirms, that causal sequence has its founda- 
tion in ‘‘the synthetical unity of phenomena in time,’’ how would he 
explain the existence of error incurred when a wrong group of ob- 
jects is embraced in the origin of a certain result? The objective 
order, thus clearly intimated, is entirely ignored. Neither Hume nor 
Kant, therefore, has attained a foundation for causal sequence in 
any sense of the word commonly demanded. But suppose we, on 
our own account, now raise the question as to whether an objective 
connection exists between magnetism and iron and electricity. To 
this we may reply that in their mutual independence no objective 
connection can be said to exist between them; and that in their inter- 
action, the connection is obviously between iron and electricity and 
not between magnetism and iron and electricity. I am contending 
for a metaphysical fact, not for the foundation of a methodological 
aim. 

Turning to chemistry, we meet with what seems a more plausible 
ground for connection in sequence. Thus a chemist speaks of water 
as H,O for the reason of its origin from and its possible resolution 
back into H,O without any loss of weight throughout the process. 
Hence for him water and H,0O, as indicated by the formula, are one 
and the same thing. But by thus denying to water a distinctive 
reality the chemist logically denies the reality of change, and, thus 
naturally, that of causation as well. For he does not have three 
things, water, hydrogen, and oxygen, but only hydrogen and oxygen. 
There is no need for enlarging upon the point. The illustration 
serves in a striking way to prove that the principle of identity can 
not yield an objective basis for a causal sequence between two 
things, when, as may be perceived, this principle, pushed with the 
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rigor of an absolutist, first reduces the two things to one.* Hume, 
adopting the other extreme, affirmed that cause and effect were 
fundamentally different. But whether cause and effect are wholly 
alike or wholly different, or partly alike or partly different, the 
foundation for a connection between cause and effect would, in any 
case, be subjective, even though the grounds upon which either may 
ultimately come to repose would embrace principles more or less 
objective. And among so-called objective principles, interaction and 
its correlative non-interaction among specific objects are preeminent. 
The particular result bound up with objects in interaction is another 
fact; and its regular or irregular occurrence is a third fact. As 
such, the two latter involve the element of necessity, not an objective 
connection or relation in any clear sense of the words. The term, 
relation, demands the existence of an empirical change within a 
limited group of objects; the existence and the kind of relation are 
not otherwise recognizable or definable except by reference to a 
specific kind of change. 
III 


I turn from causation to uniform recurrence. The fact of inter- 
action, I admit, approximates in its nature that of an inference. 
Uniform recurrence, on the contrary, approximates in its nature 
matter-of-fact reality, and, as such, it is directly observable and 
capable of demonstration. Referring again to chemistry as one sci- 
ence among others, we find uniform recurrence exemplified in the 
laws of constant proportions and constant weights. In fact, a large 
sphere of its activity is given to determine, within its own province, 
whether nature really does act with a more or less fixed regularity ; 
and, in so far as the chemist can thus discover uniformity or con- 
staney in occurrence, the basis for a science versus mere history is 
established. 

But to this Hume might be thought to reply: What is gained by 
all this nicety in present determination of recurrence in a world that 
involves a future as well? Every future judgment, he would go on 
to say, involves faith in a continued constancy; it does not involve 
merely the fact of a past and present constancy. I admit this ob- 
jection, but I do not admit it without certain obvious reservations 
that Hume overlooked. In the first place, if we must face the future 
with nothing but the past to stand upon, we must not forget that 
that past itself at one time involved a future, in the course of which 
the faith in nature’s regularity would pragmatically come to dis- 
place the opposite faith. But this reservation only scratches the 
problem. <A fact of far deeper significance appears in the Humian 


18 It represents Bradley’s mode of approach and criticism of causation. 
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claim that knowledge ceases when uniform recurrence ceases. But 
the fact is, that only one kind of knowledge would cease—the type of 
knowledge based upon recurrence as ultimate. But a knowledge of 
nature—and this can not be denied—would still be a knowledge of 
nature even if history, under the changed and changing conditions, 
were the only kind of knowledge that nature made accessible. 
Thought and purpose may be constitutive, but an objective causation 
and an objective recurrence are constitutive of knowledge in a more 
ultimate and superior degree. Hence, whatever the form in which 
occurrence and recurrence are found to exist, together they repre- 
sent the objective order of things and a standard of truth. I can not, 
however, enter here upon further discussion of the matter.'* 

Hume’s arguments on uniformity preserve their negative validity 
only where, in the first place, we confuse recurrence as the basis of a 
universal predication, with recurrence as a matter-of-fact experi- 
ence; secondly, where knowledge, such as it is, is discredited or 
ignored in the extended organization and basis it actually possesses 
through the conservation in knowledge of a vast identical past with 
the augmentations of the present; thirdly, where the possibility of 
a changed state in recurrence is unduly exaggerated into a high 
order of probability; and, lastly, but most important of all, where, 
as is still maintained in many quarters, uniformity is held to as in- 
accessible to proof, for the reason that thought in its proof of recur- 
rence must itself rely upon the truth of the very thing at issue. But 
no argument can be made to inveigh against recurrence that does not 
apply to knowledge in any other form whatsoever. <A general dis- 
trust in the reliability of thought to deliver truth is out of place, 
therefore, when mixed up with the fact of recurrence as something 
special and peculiar to it. Uniform recurrence, where employed in 
the guise of a postulate, lies wholly within the control of its matter- 
of-fact experience. It is derived from and not prior to that experi- 
rience. Hence, its future use will be a problem in probability, which 
the future matter-of-fact experience, however, will convert into either 
fact or error. 

An incorrect conception of causation is in large measure respon- 
sible for the many one-sided ‘‘isms’’ that have dominated philosophy. 
I offer the revised conception of causation without appending the 
‘*isms’’ that I recognize as rooted in it. 

H. G. HarTMan. 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI. 


14T have given this matter fuller discussion in several publications under the 
title of relativity. 
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A LAYMAN’S QUESTION ABOUT THE ‘‘FREUDIAN WISH’’ 
AS INTERPRETED BY E. B. HOLT 


O a layman interested in ethical education ‘‘The Freudian 
Wish,’’ by E. B. Holt, comes as a book of real stimulation. 
When tested by practical experience, the conclusions of the book 
seem manifestly to contain much that is true and practically help- 
ful. A critical rereading, however, has raised several questions, one 
of which touches upon the basic idea of the author, namely, the 
idea that the subjective nature of the soul is done away with. Holt 
maintains that subjective categories have been eliminated; that the 
superstition of a ‘‘subjective ego’’ has been banished. Is this true? 
As will shortly appear, the critical point in the transition from 
mere reflex action to ‘‘behavior,’’ according to Holt, is a certain 
process of ‘‘integration.’’ He nowhere defines or explains what this 
‘‘integration’’ is, and I must confess that it looks to me strikingly 
like a ‘“‘subjective category’’ and not very different from certain 
doctrines of the soul that are maintained by subjectivists. 

Let me present my question in the form of a dialogue between 
Holt’s text and my own marginal notes: 

Text.—‘‘We shall do well if we consider this wish to be, as in 
fact it is, dependent on a motor attitude of the physical body, which 
goes over into overt action, etc.’’ (p. 4). 

Marginal Note——Is not the actual process vice versa, that is, the 
motor attitude dependent upon a mental disposition ? 

T.—‘‘One will best, I think, not hypothecate to this end [%. e., 
to explain the energy which drives the machinery of ‘wishing’] any 
such thing as ‘psychic energy,’ but look rather, for the energy as 
expended, in the nervous system, which does, in fact, establish the 
motor attitudes, ete.’’ (p. 4). 

M.—Is it all, then, merely a complicated form of reflex action? 

T.—‘‘It is clear, then, that of two opposed attitudes only one 
can be carried into effect ; the other is ‘suppressed’ ’’ (p. 5). 

M.—tTrue. But why is the one chosen and the other left? 

T.—‘‘In other words, by the combined operation of two reflexes 
the animal swims toward the light, while either reflex alone would 
only have set it spinning like a top. It now responds specifically in 
the direction of the light, whereas before it merely spun when 
lashed’’ (p. 53). 

M.—But was it not trying to swim toward the light with the one 
reflex? It then also responded specifically to the light, even though 
ineffectively. 

.— ‘The mere reflex does not refer to anything beyond itself’’ 
(p. 54). 
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M.—Did not the first reflex refer to the light quite as truly as the 
double reflex? 

T.—‘‘And I believe that in fact this intelligence is solely the 
product of accumulated specific responses’’ (p. 56). 

M.—All right, but how and where are they accumulated ? 

T.— ‘This constant function, involving always the two things— 
living organism and environment—is that which constitutes behavior 

And we must not forget that ‘purpose,’ in any sense you 
may choose, howsoever intellectual or indeed moral, is precisely the 
same thing’’ (p. 59). 

M.—What is included here under the term ‘‘living organism’’? 
Is not a purpose, or at least many a purpose, an idea or an ideal 
rather than merely a course of action? It is conceivable, and as 
a matter of fact often happens, that the same purpose may suggest 
different, if not opposed, courses of action, for example, the purpose 
of safeguarding the United States against foreign aggression. 

T.—‘‘The impulses of the sensory pattern may be so weak as to 
produce no gross muscular contractions, but they will then cause 
varying degrees of muscular tonus; and this is that play of motor 
attitude which I have previously mentioned. It is thought. It 
differs from overt behavior only in the small degree of muscular 
action which it involves’’ (pp. 68-69). 

M.—Is thought always and necessarily a weaker reaction to en- 
vironment than action? 

T.—‘‘In short we can not do justice to the case of the bee, unless 
we admit that he is a citizen of a state, ete.’’ (p. 79). 

M.—Whence comes his sense of citizenship? From a higher ‘‘in- 
tegration’’? What is this integration ? 

T.— ‘Or, is cognition different in principle from integrated re- 
flex behavior?’’ (p. 82). 

M.—What is included in this word ‘‘integrated’’? 

T.—‘‘There is indeed a mystery behind such motion, but science 
ealls this mystery neither Helios, Neptune, nor vis viva, but simply 
motion ; and science will penetrate this mystery by more extended ob- 
servation of motion’’ (p. 85). 

M.—A thoroughly legitimate and valuable purpose, but will not 
science, in so doing, merely reveal another mystery? If motion is 
‘‘explained’’ by some undefined and unexplained term, as psychic 
motion is ‘‘explained’’ in this book by the undefined and unex- 
plained term ‘‘integration,’’ will the mystery be resolved ? 

——‘‘ At best he [the man buying a house] could have told us, 
‘I am intending to buy a house and to get my furniture in to-day’; 
exactly what we have observed. And if he told us his further inten- 
tions, these in turn could be as completely learned by watching his 
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movements; and more reliably, since men do both think and speak 
lies’’ (p. 88). 

M.—Action would not necessarily reveal all his thought and 
might be capable of several interpretations at any one point. Ac- 
tions often speak lies too. 

T.—‘‘A man’s conscious thoughts, feelings, and desires are de- 
termined by unconscious thoughts or ‘wishes’ which lie far deeper 
down, and which the upper, conscious man knows nothing of”’ 
(p. 88). 

M.—Is this not overstating an undeniable truth? I am per- 
fectly willing to grant, however, that this particular conscious 
thought of our author has been determined, or at least influenced, 
by the man deeper down. The overstatement is due to his philo- 
sophical, presupposition. 

.—‘‘As reflexes become more and more integrated ...’’ (p. 
91). ‘‘As integration advances ...’’ (p. 92). ‘‘It totally ignores 
the work of integration... ’’ (p. 92). ‘‘... the subtler work- 
ings of integrated objective mechanisms... ”’ (p. 93). 

M.—What is this integration? 

T.—‘...In this way action is, again, contrasted (as the 
‘means’) with the mental secret of action (the ‘end’). This is an 
unfortunate way of looking at the matter, since in reality, as I have 
tried to show, that which is so contrasted with the subordinate action 
(‘means’), and is said to be a mentally entertained ‘end’ and quite 
different in nature from the means, is after all precisely another 
action... ”’ (p. 93). 

M.—Might not the ‘‘end’’ be the satisfaction of a sentiment in- 
volving no action at all? 

—‘. .. but I will point out, in passing, that without this 
fallacy of ‘ends’ we should never have been afflicted with that 
fantastic whimsy called ‘hedonistic ethics’; which, I incline to think, 
is responsible for much of modern deviltry’’ (p. 94). 

M.—Perhaps so. I incline to think that without this fallacy of 
‘‘ends’’ we should have no ethics at all save ‘‘hedonistic ethics.”’ 

T.—‘‘The prophetic quality of thought which makes it seem that 
thought is the hidden and inner secret of conduct is due to the fact 
that thought is the preceding labile interplay of motor settings, 
etc.’’ (p. 94). 

M.—Very fine. But whence the motor settings and their inter- 
play, labile or non-labile? Integration? What is integration? 

T.—‘‘No distinction can be found between function, wish, and 
purpose; in every case we are dealing with a dynamic relation be- 
tween the individual’s living body ... and some environmental 
fact .... The mechanism of the body incorporates the wish or 
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purpose .... But the soul is of course always and forever the 
purpose that is embodied, and not the mere matter... that asa 
mechanism embodies. The distinction is the same as that between the 
design which an inventor patents and the steel and brass in which 
the plan is tangibly realized’’ (p. 95). 

M.—If the ‘‘design which an inventor patents’’ is not the phys- 
ical plan drawn by him (%. e., mere matter again) then it must be 
his idea. If the soul corresponds to the inventor’s design, that is, 
idea, whose idea is it? Nobody’s? In any ease isn’t this conception 
quite static? The appeal to Plato (p. 96) gives added color to the 
suggestion. 

T.—‘‘Consciousness is not a substance, but a relation—the rela- 
tion between the living organism and the environment to which it 


specifically responds; ... ’’ (p. 96). 
M.—What is included in the term ‘‘living organism’’? 
T.—‘ ... the body is the knower ... ’’ (p. 97). 


M.—We read (p. 95) : ‘‘The mechanism of the body incorporates 
the wish or purpose.’’ Elsewhere in the book will and knowledge 
are identified. Elsewhere, also, it is stated that the purpose can not 
be reduced to unintegrated reflexes. It must therefore be an inte- 
grated body which is the knower. In what does this integration con- 
sist? Merely a multiplication of reflexes, or something different? 

T.—‘. .. the wish . . . contemplates no end whatsoever, just 
as time itself infers no end’’ (p. 100). 

M.—What is meant here by ‘‘end’’? Cessation of activity or 
(manifestly) a goal? The elimination of the first idea by adopting 
that of continuous process does not necessarily eliminate the second 
idea, 7. e., that of an end or goal. We read (p. 10) : ‘‘ An innate tend- 
ency or purpose of, an infant is to put out its hand to touch fire.’’ 
Is not this an ‘‘end,’’ even though ‘‘another process’’; and not 
‘‘roughly and inexactly so’’ (p. 10), but definitely and exactly so? 

T.—‘‘The above makes clear, I trust, how ‘desire’ is defined with- 
out recourse to subjective categories, and how ‘desire’ for ‘ends’ 
arises through mechanical integration’’ (p. 109). 

M.—How about higher ‘‘ends,’’ such as the author’s ‘‘desire’’ 
for truth? Are these caused by, or only accompanied by, ‘‘mechan- 
ical integration?’’ If caused thereby what is this integration? It 
looks dangerously like a ‘‘subjective category.’’ 

T.—‘‘If the boy has hitherto found in his father a truth-telling 
man, the father’s talk will have conveyed to the boy, not a ‘father 
says,’ but a ‘tobacco is’ (injurious)’’ (p. 112). 

M.—Isn’t there an end lurking about here, 7. e., personal welfare? 

.—‘‘ And specific modes of response toward him are established 
by the same integrative mechanism”’ (p. 115). 


1Italics mine. 
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M.—But here the ‘‘integrative mechanism’’ recognizes such 
things as truth and right. Is it the mechanism that recognizes such 
things, or the integration? What is this integration? More mechan- 
ism, or other than mechanism? 

7.—‘‘ And we can now see how and why suppressions occur in 
this world of ours. It is through lack of knowledge’’ (p. 128). 

M.—tThis strikes me as psychologically insufficient and, in part, 
untrue. May one not, with full knowledge, still engage in ‘‘sup- 
pression’’? : 

T.— ‘Right is that conduct, attained through discrimination of 
the facts, which fulfils all of a man’s wishes at once, supressing 
none’’ (p. 131). 

M.—This seems to me to go counter to ordinary life experience, 
being oftentimes impossible. 

T.—‘‘And these all hinge on the fallacy of ends: for a cer- 
tain ‘desirable end’ a man will do this ‘in itself objectionable’ deed. 
But then when the end is obtained he is grieved to discover that it 
turns out to be undesirable, and he finds that it is rendered unde- 
sirable because of the very deed by which he attained it’’ (p. 132). 

M.—Yes, if the end is a concrete act or situation. The case cited 
will not necessarily arise if the end is a general principle. The evil 
noted is not due to ends in themselves, but to the kind of end adopted. 

T.—‘‘The doctrine of the wish shows us that life is not lived 
for ends’’ (p. 132). 

M.—Whatever may be true of the lower forms of life, the higher 
forms (at least man) seem to live for nothing else. 

T.— ‘That is ethics ‘from below.’ The ethics ‘from above’ are 
a very different story. There Someone exhorts or obliges us to sup- 
press our wishes, and if we observe Someone a bit carefully we shall 
all too often find that he generously busies himself with suppressing 
the facts’’ (p. 133). 

M.—Is this a necessary fault in ‘‘Someone,’’ a necessary result of 
postulating a ‘‘Someone’’? Is not the antithesis here drawn due 
rather to the fact that past ‘‘Someones,’’ who have been fathered 
upon us by tradition, arose more or less divorced from fact? Would 
not a Someone, who is a Someone of fact, be a real help? Is he not, 
indeed, rather difficult to escape? It is either that or a Something, 
the established truth of the factual world, set up by our author him- 
self as the one sanction of ethics. 

T.—‘‘ And this integration of reflex ares, with all that they in- 
volve, into a state of systematic interdependence has produced some- 
thing that is not merely reflex action’’ (p. 155). 

M.—‘‘Integration”’ is the most important factor in this book, but 
it is nowhere explained and is, for all practical purposes, a ‘‘deus 
ex machina.’’ What is it? 
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T.— ‘For such neural and reflex terms fail to seize that integra- 
tion factor which has now transformed reflex action into something 
else, 7. €., behavior’’ (p. 157). 

M.—What is this ‘‘integration factor’’? 

T.—‘‘This hidden impetus was said to be the ultimate secret of 
psychical causation. But, alas, a secret!’’ (p. 158). 

M.—‘‘Integration”’ is said to be the ultimate secret of psychical 
causation, but it is still, ‘‘alas, a secret!’ 

——‘‘This fact, that the immediate stimulus recedes in impor- 
tance is the interesting point about the integration of reflexes’’ (p. 
165). 

M.—Of highest interest. For, are these remote stimuli physical 
stimuli? Do they not tend to become ideas and ideals? Is not 
‘‘integration,’’ then, a tendency to respond to an idea or an ideal? 
What sort of organism can thus respond to such stimuli? 

T.—‘‘. . . and the sole question which we need ever ask is, ‘what 
is it doing?’ ’’ (p. 167). 

M.—What is the ‘‘it’’? It has already been admitted that it is 
not the purely reflex organism. Is it the ‘‘integrated’’ organism? 
What is the integrated organism? Is it mind, soul? Where is it, 
within or without ? 

T.—‘Behavior is any process of release which is a function of 
factors external to the mechanism released’’ (p. 167). 

M.—Here integration is not mentioned, but it is implied, for it is 
essential (as previously explained by the author) to the objective 
nature of the function. Otherwise we have merely reflex action, i. ¢., 
a function of factors within the mechanism. But what is integration ? 

T.—‘This fact offers no opening for the introduction here of 
‘subjective categories’: ... ’’ (p. 168). 

M.—The elusive, unexplained category ‘‘integration’’ must be 
explained or run the risk of being dubbed a ‘‘subjective category.’’ 

T.—‘‘And here, if anywhere, evolution turned a corner’’ (p. 
169). 

M.—We are told what is behind the corner, 7. e., mere reflexes, 
and what is around the corner, 7. ¢., behavior; but what is at the 
corner? Our author says, ‘‘Integration.’’ But what is integration? 
The mere word explains nothing and does not satisfy. 

T.—‘‘Then presently one finds reflex movements that are due as 
one must (with Sherrington) agree, to ‘so-to-say stored stimuli’; 
since the immediate stimulus does not account for the reflex move- 
ment’’ (p. 169). 

M.—Here is a ray of light. But do not these ‘‘so-to-say stored 
stimuli’’ constitute a ‘‘subjective category’’? What is stored? How 
and where is it stored? 
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T.—‘‘Is it any wonder, then, that having ignored the objective 
functional reference of behavior, we are led into the superstition of 
‘ideas’ in the ‘sensorium’ which have an ‘objective reference’ to the 
environment?’’ (p. 171). 

M.—Is ‘‘integration’’ any less of a superstition ? 

T.—‘‘We have seen that behavior . . . in so far accounts for the 
phenomena of cognition that it provides a content of knowledge, a 
willer, and a knower’’ (p. 177). 

M.—Isn’t this over-metaphysical? Should it not rather be said, 
‘*provides a bunch of ‘so-to-say stored stimuli’ ’’? 

T.—‘‘These various functions are of different degrees of integra- 
tion, and in a well-knit character they have become organized .. . 
with one another into higher forms of behavior . . .’’ (pp. 196-197). 

M.—Different degrees of what? Howorganized? By integration? 

T.—‘‘That is to say, there is at any moment of life some course 
of action (behavior) which enlists all of the capacities of the organ- 
ism; this is phrased voluntaristically as ‘some interest or aim to 
which a man devotes all his powers,’ to which ‘his whole being is 
consecrated’ ’’ (p. 197). 

M.—How else could it be phrased? Thus the spurned ‘‘end’’ is 
summoned to return in other garments. And yet we are told, ‘‘Life 
is not lived for ends.’’ 

T.—‘‘The more integrated behavior is harmonious and consist- 
ent behavior toward a larger and more comprehensive situation, 
toward a bigger section of the universe; it is lucidity and breadth of 
purpose’’ (p. 197). 

M.—In other words, ‘‘An end set up by ‘integration.’’’ What 
is this integration so gifted in the capacity for formulating and 
pursuing ends? 

7T.—‘‘ According to this view the soul is not substantial and not 
corporeal; but it is concrete, definite, empirically observable, and in 
the living body incorporated—a true ‘entelechy’’’ (p. 201). 

M.—The soul is not the body, for it is ‘‘incorporated’’ in it. It is 
‘*not corporeal.’’ Is it idea? Whose idea? If it is not an idea, 
must it not be some separate spirit-thing? 

I am not seeking to criticize this book, for I do not consider my- 
self competent for such a task. And besides I enjoyed it very much 
and have profited greatly from it. I am merely seeking further in- 
formation regarding certain things which are not clear to me. In 
particular, the exact meaning and significance of ‘‘integration’’ has 
not been made clear to me, and the whole question hinges upon this 
point. Integration is not defined or explained, and is consequently 
not proved to be ‘‘objective.’’ Until it is so proved can it fairly 
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be said that the ‘‘superstition of subjective categories’’ has been en- 
tirely discarded ? 


Lucius Hopkins MILLER. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Is Conscience an Emotion? Hastinas RasHpatu. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1914. Pp. 200. 


This book is made up of three lectures, delivered as the West Lectures, 
at the Leland Stanford Junior University. The lectures were not written 
for the erudite student of ethics, but they aim to make certain problems 
clear to the ordinary intelligent reader. In this Mr. Rashdall is successful, 
for the lectures are clear and concise, and bring out his points in an inter- 
esting and entertaining way. 

In the first lecture, Mr. Rashdall assumes that we have moral judg- 
ments, that we attach distinctive meaning to the terms “right” and 
“wrong.” The question to be discussed is whether our moral judgments 
are the work of Reason, and so objectively valid, or whether they may be 
ultimately reduced to any kind of feeling or emotion or “ moral sense.” 

Let no one think that this is an idle question, that as long as we do 
know the difference between right and wrong, it does not much matter 
how we know it, that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. Mr. 
Rashdall warns us that our beliefs and destinies, our faith in God, and our 
hopes of immortality, are bound up with the way in which we answer this 
question. With this warning in our ears, we sit up and pay attention to 
the lecture. 

Mr. Rashdall gives a brief history of the way different men have 
answered this question—Hobbes, Locke, Hutcheson, and Hume. Hume 
brought out the real meaning of the “moral sense” school, started by 
Hutcheson, and Hume represents its logical outcome. He says that moral- 
ity is simply another name for the fact of social approbation. Such a 
theory, reducing morality to mere feeling, has no place for an absolute 
ought and for ethical objectivity. For men may differ in what excites 
approbation as they differ in any sense judgment. But, asks Mr. Rashdall, 
is this so; can morality be reduced to a matter of taste? Have we not got 
in our minds an idea of “ought”? And this “ consciousness of an objec- 
tive ought” must be derived from the intellectual part of our nature. 
“No mere emotion could give one such an idea.” “If you ask, ‘how am 
I to tell that the notion of duty is not mere emotion in disguise?’ ... 
I reply, ‘How do you know that the multiplication table is not the same 
thing as a feeling of acquisitiveness?’” . . . “ What reason have you for 
supposing that the judgment 2-+ 2—4 may not be a subjective illusion, 
or that two straight lines can not enclose a space? We have no reason for 
believing anything, except the fact that we can not help believing it. If 
the notion of duty is as inexpugnable a notion of the human mind as the 
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notion of quantity or cause or substance or the like, we have every reason 
that we can possibly have for believing in its objective validity.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Rashdall reiterates that there are self-evident 
moral judgments and that these are intellectual judgments of universal 
validity. ‘“ Moral consciousness is no mere sense or emotion, but a partic- 
ular activity of that self-same Reason, the validity of which is presupposed 
by all our knowledge.” 

Some readers may feel that this discussion is behind the times, that it 
should be gently laid away in a drawer full of old lavender, that “ moral 
reason ” and “ moral sense” are both obsolete terms. So in the second and 
third lectures, Mr. Rashdall takes up the more modern ethical theories of 
evolutionary or naturalistic moralists like Professor Westermarck and Dr. 
McDougall, and of pragmatists like William James, and endeavors to show 
that for all their up-to-dateness they are really voicing the same old theory 
of what may be comprehensively called “ Emotionalism in Ethics.” In the 
second lecture called “ The Morality of Savages,” Mr. Rashdall deals with 
the theories of the evolutionary moralists, and his criticism is interesting 
and to the point. 

Mr. Rashdall says that the older moral sense school believed in a simple 
distinctive feeling of approbation, a specific feeling. Modern writers deny 
this, and treat the moral consciousness as a complex of many different feel- 
ings and emotions and base their conclusions on a wide survey of the evo- 
lution of morality out of the non-moral consciousness of the animals, and 
the imperfectly moral consciousness of savages. 

According to Dr. McDougall certain instincts have played a large part 
in the evolution of morality. This is true, and anthropology is unques- 
tionably the trump card of emotional moralists. But the stubborn ques- 
tion remains, “Is there anything in the idea of right and wrong which is 
not mere emotion?” That most of the savage’s actual morality can be ex- 
plained upon the emotional view is conceded by Mr. Rashdall. He even 
admits that quite possibly the whole of it might be so explained. “ Indeed 
if we only go low enough in the scale of evolution, such an admission is 
inevitable. Nobody contends for the existence of a category of duty or of 
absolute value in the dog or even in the monkey.” 

The question may be asked then what reason is there for supposing that 
this is not so with the developed morality of civilized man? Mr. Rashdall 
answers that “the existence of a distinct category of moral obligation or 
value, must be a matter of immediate consciousness. I know by immediate 
introspection that I can form these judgments of value.” And if one asks 
what reason we have for believing them to be valid, Mr. Rashdall again 
appeals to the willing, but overworked multiplication table. We have as 
much reason for believing them to be objectively valid as for believing 
that 2X 2—=4. Because these moral judgments did not exist in the ani- 
mal and existed very imperfectly in the savage, there is no reason for ques- 
tioning their validity now. The validity of a notion is not affected because 
it had a beginning in time. “If Socrates had been the first man who ever 
definitely conceived the idea of duty, that would not alter the fact that 
such a notion did exist in the mind of Socrates, and in many men since 
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Socrates.” “The notion of duty if it exists in the developed human intel- 
lect of to-day, is not shown to be invalid because our ancestors—human, 
sub-human, or animal—had it not, any more than the validity of the multi- 
plication table is affected by the discovery that some savages can not 
count more than five.” Mr. Rashdall finds the analogy of other intellectual 
notions such as quantity, quality, substance, to be helpful. For since in 
the mind of the savage there is great confusion of these categories, and it 
is only gradually that they become clear, so it is not strange that there 
should be a gradual transition from a vague emotional morality to a 
rational morality. 

Although morality never becomes purely rational, yet it always has in 
it a concept of the right or good, which can not be resolved into any kind 
of emotion. And this idea of an intrinsic higher and lower, right and 
wrong, dominates even the ideas of those who like Westermarck deny its 
validity most strenuously. Even Westermarck believes his own idea of 
life to be higher than that of the savage, though according to his theories, 
he has no right to do this. 

Mr. Rashdall concludes this lecture by saying that the denial of valid- 
ity to the idea of duty has a strong tendency to impair its practical influ- 
ence, and it is therefore a matter of great practical as well as intellectual 
importance to reject the emotional theory of ethics. 

In the first two lectures Mr. Rashdall has tried to show that there is 
such a thing as a judgment of value, “ a distinct intellectual act by which 
we pronounce something good or bad.” In the third lecture entitled 
“Value or Satisfaction,” he tries to make clear what is meant by the con- 
cept of “good” or “value” and he criticizes in some detail William 
James’s attempt to identify the good with “ satisfaction.” 

To begin with, Mr. Rashdall says it is significant that all who hold with 
James and other pragmatists find it impossible to “avoid introducing 
into their notion of satisfaction an element which really admits that in- 
tellectual concept of the good which they profess to deny.” For instance, 
James says that everything that is demanded is by that fact a good, yet 
goes on to say that since conflicting demands can not be satisfied “ let 
those prevail by whose realization the least possible number of other ideals 
are destroyed.” He therefore demands impartiality in conduct, and is pre- 
pared to doom to non-satisfaction some of his desires for the sake of this 
ideal. Whence does this desire for impartiality arise? Surely from the 
intellect. ‘“ Mere desire qua desire cares nothing for impartiality.” This 
demand is a demand of his rational nature and so is objective, for reason 
is the same in all men, and is objective in its deliverances. 

Moreover, says Rashdall, by “ demand” James does not mean what a 
man personally happens to want. Otherwise one would not acknowledge 
that that which satisfies the demands of thousands is better than that 
which satisfies the selfish demands of one. But by “demand” is meant 
that which presents itself to man’s rational nature as something that ought 
to be desired. Thus “the inexpugnable idea of ‘ oughtness’ reveals itself 
beneath all the phrases which have been carefully constructed to conceal 
it.” “It is plain that so far as the good man’s notion of ‘ good’ can be 
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identified with satisfactoriness, it is what is satisfactory to an ideal self 
. . . that he identifies with the ‘good.’” And that implies an objective 
standard of good which can not be got out of mere emotion, but comes from 
the intellectual part of man’s nature. “If it be only recognized that the 
satisfactoriness which constitutes the meaning of ‘ good’ is a satisfactori- 
ness to a self which has a peculiar capacity for judging and valuing ideals 
there would be no harm in such language.” But, concludes Mr. Rashdall, 
what superiority has this over the old commonplace rationalistic doctrine 
that “the good is that which is pronounced such by a particular and dis- 
tinctive activity of that same reason or rational self from which all ulti- 
mate concepts or categories of thought are derived.” 

It is a pity that in these three interesting lectures the clearness of the 
discussion should be obscured by the constant use of the term objective, as 
opposed to subjective. A thing can be felt by a subject, belong to a sub- 
ject, without being thereby “ subjective,” or without losing “ objective ” 
validity. But to Mr. Rashdall only the activity of reason has “ objective 
validity,” whatever this may mean. It would be a distinct gain to these 
lectures, and to all philosophical discussion if the terms subjective and 
objective, weighted as they are with the dust of ages, could be swept 
aside, and the real meaning to be expressed could be couched in less con- 
notative words. Mr. Rashdall, too, gives the impression of attributing to 
man two natures, an emotional nature, from which come his feelings, likes, 
and dislikes, which are “ subjective,” and an intellectual nature from which 
come his moral judgments and intellectual concepts, which are “ obpective.” 
He says that our moral judgments are “ the work of reason.” Now no one 
denies that morality and reason are closely connected, in fact morality 
might be described as the rationalization of conduct, but would it not be a 
truer account of the situation to describe moral approbation as one way 
in which a rational being reacts to his environment? Man, being rational, 
reacts reflectively and hence morally, to his environment. Subjective and 
objective are irrelevant terms. 


Fiorence Coruiss Lamont. 
ENGLEWoop, N. J. 


Mithraism. W. J. Puytutan-Apams. Chicago: The Open Court Com- 
pany. Pp. 95. 


Some years ago Franz Cumont ceased to write upon Mithraism, be- 
cause he had, at that time, practically exhausted the material. Since his 
works appeared there has been little further light thrown upon the major 
problem of the study—the content of the belief and the inner history. The 
literature dealing with the syncretistic religions of the Roman world, 
however, has multiplied exceedingly, and through the widened inquiry the 
understanding of this most interesting cult has grown somewhat. This is 
an exceedingly handy and well-gotten-up survey of the religion of Mithras 
arranged for the use of students of comparative religion; popular, clearly 
stated, and concise. It refrains from going afield into the general situa- 
tion and thus gains in directness of presentation; but the bibliographical 
apparatus is singularly incomplete even for so slight a manual, and it is 
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to be hoped that readers of it will be stimulated to secure some glimpse of 
what has been done by German scholarship as well as by Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son and Solomon Reinach! Why did the publishers ignore their own 
translation of Cumont’s work on “Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism ” ? 
J. T. SHOTWELL. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. April 1916. 
The Tridimensional Theory of Feeling from the Standpoint of Typical 
Experiences (pp. 157-170): W. S. Foster anp K. Rorse.—- There seemed 
to be no supporting evidence for the Wundtian three-dimensional theory 
of feeling. There was supporting evidence for the hypothesis proposed 
by Titchener and Hayes. Primitive Notions of the “ Self” (pp. 171-202): 
Artuur J. Topp.-In early notions the ego and alter were not clearly 
defined. The self is essentially social and as the mind works in unity it 
reflects a unified self and controls it. A Marked Case of Double Inversion 
(pp. 203-216); Grorce F. Arps.—A careful report of a peculiar case of 
inversion and the corrections that have been made by teaching a close 
combination of visual and tactual interpretations. The Significance of 
Clothes (pp. 217-226): Sytvia H. Buiss.— The desire for clothing grew 
out of the “nakedness” of man modified by the desire for decoration and 
protection. A Method of Testing the Strength of Instincts (pp. 227-238) : 
Henry T. Moore.— Words are presented to which a verb association is 
given. The nature and quickness of the associated verbs form the basis 
for determining the strength of various common instincts. Measures of 
Variability (pp. 234-244): E. J. G. Braprorp.-— A method is presented for 
finding the variability when a series of constantly improving measures is 
considered. This distinguishes variability from improvability. The 
Causal Relations between Structure and Function in Biology (pp. 245- 
250): E. Srantey Apport.—- Mechanically structure determines function. 
Teleologically function determines structure. There results a great need 
for the study of environment. A Note on Color Preference (pp. 251-255) ; 
M. Luckiescu.— Preferences were shown for the saturated colors. Initial 
Spurt in a Simple Mental Function (pp. 256-260): J. Crossy CHAPMAN 
AND Wi.uis J. Nouan.—A short initial spurt is shown in addition tests. 
The Effects of Practise in its Initial Stages in Lifted Weight Experi- 
ments and Its Bearing upon Anthropometric Measurements (pp. 261-272) : 
SAMUEL W. FERNBERGER. — No less than fifty records should be taken. The 
effects of practise are strong at first, but decrease as experimentation 
proceeds. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell 
University. Simplicity vs. Complexity of Color Hues (pp. 273-282): E. 
M. Auspacu. — Colors that are said to be made up of others seen so in suc- 
cessive shifts of altitude. Blue seems most like itself. Book reviews (pp. 
283-289).-Clara Schmitt, Standardization Tests for Defective Children. 
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Robert M. Yerkes and Helen M. Anderson, The Importance of Social 
Status as Indicated by the Results of the Point Scale Method of Measuring 
Mental Capacity. Thomas H. Haines, Diagnostic Values of Some Per- 
formance Tests. Thomas H. Haines, Point Scale Ratings of Delinquent 
Boys and Girls. R. Pintner, The Standardization of Knoz’s Cube Test. 
H. F. Adams, The Adequacy of the Laboratory Test in Advertising. F. 
Sioli, Die Abwehrfermente Abderhalden’s in der Psychiatrie. Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research, Volume XXVIII: Amy E. Tanner. 
Alexander Philip, Essays Towards a Theory of Knowledge: B. H. Boner. 
James Jackson Putnam, Human Motives: Curistian A. Ruckmicu. Ad- 
dington Bruce, Sleep and Sleeplessness: Curistian A. RuckKMIcH. 


Ferguson, George Oscar. The Psychology of the Negro: An Experimental 
Study. Archives of Psychology. No. 36. Edited by R. S. Woodworth. 
New York: The Science Press. 1916. Pp. iv-+ 138. $1.25. 


Keyser, Cassius J. The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1916. Pp. 314. 


Maeder, A. E. The Dream Problem. Nervous and Mental Disease Mono- 
graph Series, No. 22. New York: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company. 1916. Pp. 43. 


Sellars, Roy Wood. Critical Realism: A Study of the Nature and Condi- 
tions of Knowledge. Chicago and New York: Rand McNally Com- 
pany. 1916. Pp. x-+ 283. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


THE January-February, 1916 number of the Russian journal, Ques- 
tions of Philosophy and Psychology (Voprost Philosophtii I Psychologti) 
is devoted to a discussion of the philosophy of Prince 8S. N. Trubetzkoy. 
In the “ Contemporary Significance of the Philosophical Ideas of Prince 
S. N. Trubetzkoy ” the author, L. M. Lopatin, expresses his regrets con- 
cerning the present state of affairs in Europe and attributes it to the 
“moral bankruptcy of European culture.” Among the numerous causes 
which have contributed to the catastrophe is the continuous struggle be- 
tween the spiritual and mechanical (characterized by realistic naturalism) 
aspects of the universe, and this struggle has now reached a critical point. 
The struggle can well be traced in the attempts on the part of Descartes, 
Leibnitz, and Spinoza to compromise the two; later, Kant’s doctrine that 
man finds an end in himself was followed by Hegel’s philosophy where 
man is never an end in himself, but is only a passing manifestation of the 
universal spirit, a part of the whole organism; and still later realistic 
naturalism triumphed in the Ego of Stirner and in Nietsche’s Superman 
who sees in religion only the morality of slaves, but himself finds freedom 
in the realization of the fact that all morality is the creation of man. 
Nietsche’s philosophy was, of course, not accepted in its entirety in Ger- 
many, but it contributed greatly toward the extinction of Christianity in 
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her cultivated persons. This, therefore, makes Lopatin doubt the truth- 
fulness of a scientifically rational view of morality. But he does not try 
to meet the philosopher on his own ground, he merely says that “the 
physicist can not prove that there are no unphysical agents acting. Can 
the conservation of mass and energy be experimentally true? To justify 
hypotheses we must seek for bases independent of experimentation. Real- 
istic naturalism does not give any theoretically basic answer as to what is 
real.” The author therefore hopes to find the answer in the “ Russian 
Philosophical School,” characterized by the name of V. S. Solovjev, next 
to whom stands his pupil S. N. Trubetzkoy. The latter places Belief as 
the basic principle that conditions all our thoughts and feelings. The 
basic condition of the possibility of knowledge and experimentation is 
contained in the inner spirit of the universe, the universal soul, the 
eternal real spirit—God. In the moral world God is Love, and the aim of 
man’s life should be the realization of the doctrine “ Love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” The author concludes that at present when the world is in 
the midst of a bloody storm very many would have profited, had they 
followed the teachings of S. N. Trubetzkoy. The next paper, “ Prince 
S. N. Trubetzkoy’s View of the World” by S. A. Kotljarevskij, is for the 
most part a description of Trubetzkoy’s personality. His philosophy is 
“ concrete idealism ” inseparable from Christianity, ethics, and naturalism 
(patriotism). In the last article, “ Religio-Philosophical Views of Prince 
S. N. Trubetzkoy ” G. A. Rachinskij holds that the alpha and omega of 
Prince Trubetzkoy’s philosophy is the reconciliation between belief and 
reason. To achieve that he must regard religion and philosophy as very 
closely related. Philosophy is an outcome of religion and serves to rectify 
and reform the religions of the peoples. Metaphysics in its beginning con- 
sists of the people’s religious understanding and imaginings. Thus reli- 
gion supplies the positivism and absolutism on which metaphysics may be 
. based. In the conflicts of religions, Christianity was victorious, and all 
moral considerations must conform with the teachings of Christ. Ab- 
stract moralism rejecting mysticism is therefore invalid; and here is the 
keynote of Christian ethics: “ Act so, that God, in whom you believe, 
seems, in your action, more real than the world and than your own soul.” 
Ethics is also the study of the absolute, for it recognizes the “ good ”—as 
the absolute almighty moral beginning, 7. e., God; and so ethics is imme- 
diately connected with Christian dogmatism. 


Proressor Water S. Hunter, of the University of Texas, has been ap- 
pointed professor of psychology in the University of Kansas, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the removal of Professor Robert M. Ogden to Cornell 
University. 
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